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Forthcoming Events 


Nov. 14-16: New Hampshire Book Fair 
in Manchester at Unitarian church. 

Nov. 17: Cape Cod Conference, Barnstable, 
Mass. 

Nov. 26, 6.30 p.m. 185 N. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Dinner of Humanist 
Press Association. Dr. Jacob J. Wein- 
stein, ‘“Humanism and World Reaction.” 


Senexet Retreats 
November 16: Junior Alliance of Unity 
Church, North Easton, Mass. Mrs. 
Robert Dewitt, chairman. 
November 25-27: Greenfield Group of 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Irving Stultz Takes 
Up Duty with Navy 


Rev. Irving W. Stultz, minister of the Con- 
cord, N. H., church and regional representa- 
tive of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been ordered to active duty with the 
Navy. Mr. Stultz is a chaplain in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade). He reported on Tuesday, 
November 5, to the U. S. Naval Training 
Station, Newport, R. I., to take an as- 
signation as chaplain of the Naval Hos- 
pital. During August of this year he served 
as chaplain at the Boston Navy Yard. 

The Unitarian church and the American 
Unitarian Association have granted Mr. 
Stultz a year’s leave of absence. Mrs. 
Stultz and their two sons, Newell and 
Gardner, will join him at Newport within 
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the month. It is expected that the Manse 
will be occupied during the interim by the 
family of his successor, who has not yet 
been selected. 

The Newport Training Station is one of 
the largest in the United States. About 
3,000 recruits are barracked there in 
various stages of training. It is also the 
location of a Naval Hospital and the Naval 
War College. 

Mr. Stultz has been minister of the Con- 
cord Unitarian church since April 1936, 
going there from Dorchester, Mass. 


Broome Succeeds Foote 


The First Church in Belmont, Mass., 
has called Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., to 
succeed Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, whose 
resignation took effect on September 28, 
on which date he became minister-emeritus 
of the church. Dr. Broome was born on 
February 16, 1912, at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1933, and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1936. He then 
served the Unitarian church in Dighton, 
Mass., for a year, after which he went to 
the High Street Universalist Church in 
Pawtucket, R. I. While there he con- 
tinued his theological studies at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, taking the degree of 
master of theology in 1938, and at Brown 
University, from which he received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy last June. 
His resignation at Pawtucket will take 
effect on November 30, and on December 1 
he will begin his ministry in Belmont. Dr. 
Foote will continue in charge of the ac- 
tivities of the First Church until that date. 


G.E. O’Dell Takes Another 
“Week-End Pastorate” 


On Sunday, October 20, Rev. George 
E..O’Dell began a year’s ministry with the 
congregation of the First Unitarian Church 
of Trenton, N. J. This will be the third 
“week-end. pastorate’ Mr. O’Dell has 
recently filled in parishes within reach of 
his home, helping to hold a congregation 
together during an interim while plans were 
being made for finding a suitable minister 
able to give full time. Thus he spent two 
years at Flushing and more recently a year 
with the Fourth Church in Brooklyn. 
“Perhaps it is useful,’’ he says, ‘‘but at 
least it increases one’s circle of much- 
prized friends!’’ 


Essex Conference News 


On Sunday evening, October 27, the 12 
churches of the Essex Unitarian Conference 
sponsored a Unitarian Lectureship in the 
First Church in Salem, Mass. The lecture- 
ship could best be described as a project 
in regional responsibility. Its purpose was 
to bring together the members of the 12 
county churches in a demonstration of de- 


nominational loyalty. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
whose subject was ‘“‘The Message of Uni- 
tarianism for Times Like These.” Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley and Rey. Bradford E. 
Gale assisted in the service. A choir of 50 
voices from the Essex Conference of 
Churches provided the music. About 450 
people attended the service. It was a 
successful venture. 


Personal 


Miss Annie M. Filoon, after six years as 
parish assistant of the First Unitarian 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass., has re- 


‘ signed and joined the staff of the Elizabeth 


Peabody House in Boston. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, November 17, 4 p. m., Sundays 
thereafter 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.15 p. m., Station WIOD. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
‘How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W.O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 
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A Critic Assails Us 


ADVERSE CRITICISM is like a cold shower: a shock, 
and, to older people, an unpleasant shock, but some- 
thing that is (for sound bodies) bracing. At the best, 
criticism helps us and, at the worst, it gives us the op- 
portunity to learn to take things, even undeserved 
things, on the chin. We have always agreed with, and 
once prefaced a book by quoting, the following words 
of Professor Warner Fite which we lift from his 
“Moral Philosophy’’: 


Morality I have defined above as the self-conscious 
living of life; more bluntly as knowing what you are do- 
ing. And therefore for me morality is intelligence. As 
a believer in intelligence I believe in analysis without 
end. I believe in looking a gift horse in the mouth, in 
letting your right hand know what your left hand is 
doing, and in letting no false respect for persons forbid 
an intimate analysis of motives, of your friend, your 
wife, your child, or your grandmother. 


We print in this issue two articles which, in part, 
are complementary, President Furber’s objectives for 
the Laymen’s League, and a strong criticism, also by 
a writer who has held official positions in the denom- 
ination who almost bitterly laments the decision of 
the League administration to abandon the Partnership 
Plan for cooperation between minister and laymen in 
the preparation of a sermon each year that will cover 
some subject of contemporary and problematic in- 
terest. However, that criticism is only a case in point 
to sustain Mr. Davis’ contention that the denomina- 
tion has let its soul wither while it gave all its attention 
to achieving success in the world of action. 

The careless reader of this article will undoubtedly 
think he is reading an attack on the policy of region- 
alism, and for that reason we could wish that the 
writer had been slightly more aware of howeasily people 
misinterpret what they read. But obviously he is not 
indicting regionalism in itself—we need all the machin- 
ery we can get, so long as we do not regard it as an 
end in itself. It is not the mill our critic is objecting 
to, but the lack of grist which we bring to it. 

One answer to this criticism is that you cannot do 
two jobs at the same time. In our foreign work we 
have done daring and magnificent things and we have 
done them under surprising difficulties. Unfortunately 
the sort of publicity, through recital of achievement, 
which we could give that work would at once subject 
it to certain limitations. At the moment, however, the 
work of our service committee represents the most 
important job of the denomination—more important, 
even, than planting new churches because the more 
our service activities, both in Europe and at home, 
are successful the more people will at first admire us 
and then wish to join us. 


The other answer to this criticism is to admit that, 
taken on a longer view than the few years of the present 
and last few administrations, its charges are true. 
Indeed, in the particular charge of lack of original 
ideas, original scholarship, great intellectual leader- 
ship, there is truth and truth, at that, that many of 
us have recognized. Some readers will remember, for 
instance, charges very similar to those of Mr. Davis 
which were made by Waitstill Sharp at the Ministerial 
Institute, held at Petersham, Mass., two years ago. 
And it is true that, in the past few decades, our de- 
nomination has not produced a Niebuhr, a Karl Barth, 
or even a Jane Addams. (For one of the last named, 
of course, we would cheerfully exchange all the Nie- 
buhrs and Barths in existence.) On the other hand 
our trouble may not be so much lack of thinkers as 
lack of appreciation of them. We have recently 
started, in the denomination, a quarterly, The Journal 
of Liberal Religion—but how many of us are excited 
over it? 

However, one article in that journal—that of Mr. 
Brogden on the bearing on religion of the social psy- 
chology of the late George Mead might be, if we fol- 
lowed it up, the germ of a whole new and contempo- 
rary-minded philosophy of religion—and of religious 
action as well. Some of our ministers, we know, have 
read and understood Freud, but what encouragement 
have we given them to work out for our religious 
practice the implications of the new depth psycho- 
logy? 

And having written down those two examples of 
intellectual opportunity we doubt whether we are 
answering Mr. Davis’ criticism or endorsing it. 

As a matter of fact, our primary concern with 
this critique is not whether it is justified or not, 
whether it is charitable or not. Our primary reaction 
to it is one of joy that the spirit of criticism is not 
dead among us. For months we had been vaguely 
conscious that, except for the usual but not frequent 
individual objections to this or that opinion or gram- 
matical construction of the editor, nobody was ques- 
tioning any policy of the administration or theological 
position of any sermon or pamphlet issued by the de- 
nomination. And, as the Platonic Socrates once re- 
marked, ‘“The unexamined life is unlivable for men.”’ 
Religion lives on two levels, in the battle, and above it. 
Through our service committee and in other ways we 
are in the battle. Through thought, self-examination, 
self and mutual criticism we are above the battle—in 
the realm of reflection. That one, a few, or many, of 
our individuals, constituent organizations or groups 
is impatient with our slow pace, our weaknesses, our 
sins of omission, is healthy. Whether their criticism 
is justified or not is almost beside the point: if it be 
right let us heed it; if it be wrong let us answer it. 
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The idea that religion should deal only with non- 
controversial issues is absurd—if anything dying can 
be thus cruelly characterized. 

Unfortunately, emphasis has been so placed on 
what the late William James once called “the bitch- 
goddess Success” that in the minds of many of us the 
word criticism has been replaced by the slang pseudo 
equivalent “knocking” and has been regarded as bad 
form. The attitude involved in that substitution is 
one that leads to mental and spiritual decay. 

For our own part we hope that both in the specific 
issues of the Partnership Sermons and the Institute of 
Churchmanship and in the larger issue of the contribu- 
tion of our denomination, not to social service (for 
that is now magnificent) but to social readjustment 
(which is quite another matter), Mr. Davis’ article 
will be the subject of a thoughtful and varied corre- 
spondence in our Family Circle. 


Concerning Book Fairs 


THE EDITOR of The Christian Register visited, re- 
cently, the Boston Book Fair, sponsored by The Boston 
Herald, and listened to the proceedings with the air 
of an expert in book fairs. Although his own de- 
nomination had sponsored more than one—notably 
the Manchester, N. H., Book Fair which Rev. Charles 
A. Engvall promotes so energetically—he had only 
visited one other book fair in his life, and so his ex- 
pert’s air was acquired very rapidly. But when your 
first personal contact with a book fair is to act as 
chairman of one you do learn quickly. 

The fair which honored the editor of The Christian 
Register by asking him to act as chairman was that of 
Brattleboro, Vt.—an institution of four years’ standing 
which has the reputation (deserved) of being one of 
the most interesting in the country. It is sponsored 
by The Lions of that city, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt of 
the Brattleboro Universalist church takes an active 
part in its management, and the impression that every 
visiting author takes away with him is that of having 
visited an extraordinarily beautiful part of the country 
whose inhabitants have a genius for gracious hospi- 
tality. 

The Book Fair may or may not have been started 
as a way of “promoting”? books, but today it does 
much more than that. The printed page is an im- 
perfect medium of communication, and be a man’s 
rhetoric and vocabulary ever so simple we really do 
not know what he means by the words he sets down 
until we have met the man and heard him speak. 
For instance, how many of the ultraconservative and 
“‘anco guid”? people who were shocked by ‘Tobacco 
Road”’ found when they met Erskine Caldwell at the 
Boston Fair that their shock was quite unwarranted? 
Of course in every walk of life we are separated from 
our neighbors, so that—for instance—few members of 
Union or Union League or even Unitarian clubs knew 
until the day after how the taxidrivers, seamen and 
steel workers of the country were going to vote. But 
with authors, the layman adds to this ignorance a cer- 
tain romantic interest and the result is some quite fan- 
tastic myth-making. The Book Fair, where the author, 
in person, demonstrates, it may be that he is very shy 
and a poor public speaker, or confesses that he is as 
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proud of his ability to cook as he is of his books, or 
turns out to be an evangelist instead of being the icono- 
clast many people thought him—the Book Fair, we 
repeat, has a very valuable function to perform. 

What impressed us most deeply both at the 
Brattleboro Fair and the Boston Fair was that authors 
are again responding, as they cannot help but do, to 
the changing situation. Ivory tower fiction was driven 
out, as we all remember, years ago by the realism and 
regionalism of the days before, during and after the 
World War. Then, on the heels of our own depression 
and the apparent success of the Soviet experiment, we 
had a tidal wave almost of Marxian or proletarian 
fiction and of Marxian criticism. 

But it begins to look as if the patterns of contem- 
porary society had not only the variety but the speed 
in metamorphosis of the patterns in a kaleidoscope, 
and the attempt to assess them in terms of the Marxian 
dialectic appears to have been less than altogether 
successful. 

Now, it may bea sign, not of further development 
but of retreat (though we do not think so) but, at any 
rate, there is a new note in our literature and the 
authors themselves are telling us, in these fairs, just 
how and why they are striking it. Indeed, at Brattle- 
boro no less a literary critic than J. Donald Adams, 
the editor of The New York Times Book Review, pointed 
out that in striking this note three authors had given 
the lie to his prediction that they were “‘all through” 
as far as further progress was concerned. Those 
authors were Ernest Hemingway, the late Thomas 
Wolfe, and James Farrell. One of the novelists who 
spoke at Brattleboro, George Abbe, devoted his re- 
marks to explaining and emphasizing how in his own 
fiction he deliberately strove to get beyond and be- 
neath “realism’’ in the vulgar sense of that word, and 
into—if we may borrow a phrase from Emile Bou- 
troux—‘“the beyond that is within.” 

Superficially, no novels could be more different 
than those of George Abbe and those of Erskine Cald- 
well. Yet Caldwell, at the Boston Fair, spoke not as 
a mere chronicler, not as a cynical exposer of social 
hypocrisies, but as a man primarily concerned for 
human values. 

The great Spanish thinker Unamuno once re- 
marked to a visiting American friend that he had no 
use for the art of artists, the knowledge of scholars, or 
the religion of priests. In our communion we have 
no priests, for our ministers are technically laymen, 
but they are professional—which was the point that 
Unamuno was getting at. According to their dis- 
interestedness they may be vexed or relieved that the 
authors of the country are also becoming ministers— 
teachers, that is, of spiritual and ethical values. And 
from what may be called a trade union point of view 
the competition may be serious. While the minister, 
like the priest of old, is tied down to the service of a 
settled temple, the author, like the prophet, may 
wander whithersoever he will, and may prophesy 
without fear of offending the powerful: for it is the 
multitude rather than the powerful who support 
him. 

And unless the priest can, as a prophet, meet the 
author on his own ground, be as interesting, as varied, 
as learned and as independent as the serious author is, 


he is going to be more or less up against it in this 
secular and unpriestly age. 

When the American minister of today reflects 
that he is asking for the support and suffrages of men 
and women who have also the opportunity of listening 
to such preachers as Thomas Mann, Jules Romain, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, Franz Werfel, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Erskine Caldwell, Ernest Hemingway, Thornton 
Wilder, Willa Cather, Sholem Asch, Robert Frost, 
W. H. Auden—to mention only the novelists and poets 
—he must feel at least challenged. 

Perhaps he should not only feel challenged but 
moved to organize a book fair under the auspices of 
his church. 

P. 8.: Since writing the above, we have seen the 
impressive looking poster which announces that the 
New Hampshire Book Fair will be held from Novem- 
ber 14 to 16 in the First Unitarian Church, Concord 
and Beech Streets, Manchester, N. H., whose minister, 
Rey. Charles A. Engvall, is the human dynamo run- 
ning the event. There is an impressive list of speakers 
—including André Maurois—and an unusually com- 
prehensive exhibition of books and the arts of book 
production. . 


Courage or Recklessness ? 


WE ALL KNOW the perilous situation of Sweden 
and most of us at one time or another in the last year 
have expected to see her invaded. We know, too, 
that Germany tolerates no criticism of herself or her 
allies. It may interest our readers, then, to see how 
Nu, the Swedish illustrated weekly which corresponds 
to the American News Week and Time, comments on 
the course of the war. In the latest issue to reach us, 
dated 27 September-3 October, the first item in the 
section of the paper devoted to world happenings of 
the week is entitled “Axis Powers Confer on the 


League Objectives — 1940-4 


THE PRIMARY DISTINCTIVE FUNCTION of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, it seems to me, is, or 
should be, to rouse our man power to service to our 
individual churches and to the Unitarian church as a 
whole, and to organize that man power for such ser- 
vice. As president of the League, I shall welcome 
most cordially any suggestions as to how we may 
accomplish this best. 

As a starting point this year, I believe we should 
evaluate realistically our organization and activities 
and make any changes that are necessary to increase 
our effectiveness. I do not wish to deprecate in the 
least the past accomplishments of the League. Many 
of those, however, depended upon the expenditure of 
large sums of money and the League no longer has 
such sums at its disposal. We are now operating on 
a budget of about $12,500. Roughly, one-quarter 
of this comes from endowment, a little more than 
- another quarter comes from our one-dollar member- 
ships, and the balance is made up of special member- 
ships and other donations of one kind or another. 


Carrying on of the War,” and contains the following 
speculations: 


Naturally no one knows what went on in Rome. 
It has been said that the conversations related only to 
the ‘‘new order” in Europe and also in Africa. It is also 
a quite safe assumption that Berlin wished to get an 
answer to the question why the Italians exhibited such a 
remarkable lack of speed in their attempt to carry on 
an offensive in Egypt, and the extraordinary, let us call 
it cautiousness, which the Italian fleet had developed 
in its operations against the British Mediterranean 
fleet. 

Mussolini, on his side, surely also had reason to 
direct a whole column of questions to his axis partner, for 
example, why the invasion of the British Isles had not 
taken place, and whether the British bombing of German 
industrial centers had been as barren of results as the 
German propaganda wished it to appear. Another 
subject which possibly came up is the relationship of 
the two confederates to the Soviet Union. Certainly 
there has not been any lack of interesting subjects for 
discussion. We are waiting now with excitement for 
the visible results of the conferences. It has already 
been rumored that there is in preparation a new ‘‘Peace 
ultimatum” to the uncooperative British. That the 
British should, after their latest successful air offensive, 
be disposed to listen to a message of peace seems how- 
ever just a little bit unlikely. 


In American colloquial, “that’s telling them,” 
and we should not think that it would be very well 
received. It is possible, of course, that Nu is barred 
from Germany, since it culls its news from the entire 
world press, and that therefore the paper can exercise 
some freedom. But long before the Danish invasion 
the Danish journalists were pointedly asked to refrain 
from just that sort of thing. 

And for that matter, Sweden may feel that, if 
Germany is on one side of her, Russia is on the other— 
wishing to keep an independent Sweden in between. 


Edward P. Furber 


President Unitarian Laymen’s League 


On the expenditure side, a little more than half of this 
goes into the salaries of our three members cf the paid 
staff, and almost all of the balance, except for the cost 
of our Churchmanship Institute and our contributions 
to work with students and young people, is taken for 
traveling and office expenses in maintaining our own 
organization. 2 must, therefore, rely in large part 
upon the interest and efforts of our members them- 
selves. 

Now, let us consider for a moment the extent to 
which we have succeeded in organizing the man 
power of our fellowship. According to the Unitarian 
Year Book, the Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada have a membership of something 
over 60,000 actual members, with a constituency of 
over twice that. I do not know of any tabulation 
which will show accurately how many of these are 
men, but it would seem that at least from a quarter to 
a third of the actual members would probably be 
men, which would make fifteen to twenty thousand, 
and there must be more potential members in the 
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constituency. The League at its peak had a member- 
ship of about 12,000 and the actual paid-up member- 
ship at the close of the last fiscal year, March 31, 1940, 
was 3,211, of whom 763 were members-at-large be- 
longing to no local chapter. 

Again, according to the 1940-41 Unitarian Year 
Book we have 358 active churches, yet there are 
exactly 94 chapters of the League. There are also 
forty-odd Unitarian Men’s Clubs that we know of, 
which are not affiliated with the League. We, there- 
fore, obviously have a long way to go. One of our 
Unitarian ministers wrote us that his Men’s Club 
appeared to be coming to life again, but added: “‘I 
question if our Men’s Club should join the League 
even if it becomes pretty strong. One dollar per 
member is an enormous sum in this church, with its 
desperate financial needs.”’ 

While I recognize that every change is not 
necessarily an improvement, I submit that every im- 
provement involves a change. When the League was 
organized, great stress was laid upon the value of the 
direct relationship which every member was to have 
with the central organization. The maintenance of an 
individual membership list for the whole country un- 
doubtedly has value. With our reduced finances, 
however, it seems to me that the cost of maintaining 
and using this list has become disproportionately 
large. 

I recommend therefore that we do away with 
individual memberships (except in the case of mem- 
bers-at-large) and substitute a system of group mem- 
bership on a sliding scale, which will average about 
25 cents a member, so that loyalty of the individual 
member will be directed primarily to the group in his 
own church and the group as a whole affiliated with 
the central organization. The League Council, which 
is our governing board, has requested the executive 
committee to study this proposal and report on it at 
the next meeting of the council, which will probably 
be in January. 

We have pressed our Partnership Plan fairly 
vigorously for the past six years. The very essence 
of that plan is a sermon by the minister explaining 
the spiritual principles underlying some given problem 
and then a discussion by the laymen and the-minister 
of the practical application of those principles. Yet 
this year, of the 62 Unitarian churches which reported 
they had participated in the Plan, only 36 had both 
the sermon and discussion. Three had the discussion 
only, and 23 had only the sermon. There was also some 
participation by churches of other denominations, 
which was all to the good, but I believe our immediate 
concern should be with our own churches. The plan 
has unquestionably been of great help in individual 
instances, but, in its present form at least, it seems to 
me clear that it has failed to command the support of 
our laymen as a whole and should be either drastically 
modified or dropped. The council has rescinded its 
vote designating a Partnership Sunday in 1941 and 
has voted to take no further action on the plan as such 
except to refer it to the division of education of the 
American Unitarian Association for such action as 
that division sees fit. Any chapter which has found 
this method helpful may, of course, continue it, but in 
such case I should hope that it might apply the method 
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to a subject of direct concern to the life of its church 
or that of our fellowship. : 

Our Churchmanship Institute last summer cost 
the League a little over $500. Its program was ex- 
cellent. The attendance over the week end was: 
laymen 55; women 74; ministers 15; children 7; making 
a total of 151, including 22 members of the faculty. 
As was perhaps natural, however, some of those there 
only for the week end brought rather a holiday spirit. 
Those attending for the full week were: laymen 20; 
women 39; ministers 9; children 3; making a total of 
71, including a faculty of 11. Stimulated as many of 
these individuals undoubtedly were, such attendance 
does not seem to me to justify, as a matter of de- 
nominational policy, the time and money involved; 
and this year’s attendance was somewhat better than 
last year’s. If we are actually to reach our church 
leaders, as these institutes aim to do, I believe we 
should assist the department of Unitarian extension 
and church maintenance of the American Unitarian 
Association in its program of regional meetings at 
which advice and suggestions on churchmanship are 
brought directly to church officers and leaders in their 
own regions during the active part of the church year; 
and I am happy that the council has agreed that the 
institute (or more likely institutes) this coming year 
shall be held in such place or places and at such time 
or times as that department may recommend. 

The strength of the League today, I believe, de- 
pends upon its willingness not merely to cooperate 
with the other denominational organizations, but to 
work with them as a part of one team or as one united 
family, if you prefer, for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain recognized common objectives. The presidents 
of our five major organizations have endeavored to 
set those objectives forth in general terms in the 
letter which they requested read in each Unitarian 
church on October 6, 1940, and it is my earnest hope 
that the League chapters and members will give serious 
thought to these objectives and the ways in which 
they individually and their chapters and churches may 
most effectively promote them. 

One of the ways in which we laymen seem best 
adapted to serve our fellowship is in the matter of 
adequate financing; and the League has justly re- 
ceived great credit for its part in initiating and carry- 
ing through the Unitarian Campaign in which two 
and a quarter million dollars were raised for Uni- 
tarian causes shortly after the first World War. With 
the increased demands upon all of us in these trying 
days, I believe we owe an obligation to our members 
and to the entire fellowship to raise our funds as eco- 
nomically and considerately as possible. There 
appears every reason to believe that by 1941-42 at 
least the American Unitarian Association, the Lay- 
men’s League, and the Young People’s Religious Union 
will be ready to join forces in a consolidated appeal 
in which I trust the laymen will be glad to take a 
generous part. 

Let us all pull together, talk our problems over 
together frankly, think together, and work together, 
to make Unitarianism a vital force for good in the 
lives of our members, our churches, our communities, 
and the world at large, regardless of what organization 
gets the credit. 


The Trend toward Disintegration 


The writer is a former editor of the Y. P. R. U. News 
and is chairman of the 1941 Shoals Committee of the 
YiUPARA GE. 


WITHA SMILE upon its face the American Unitarian 
Association sits in the sun on Beacon Street and re- 
joices at its success in developing “regional responsi- 
bility”’ among its churches throughout the country. 
It is doubtless a pleasant contemplation, but as a 
matter of fact it is of a mirage. The fond conception 
of a steadily increasing regionalism is little more than 
an empty dream. The situation can be appraised in 
three words: organization without substance. 

The present administration has followed a policy 
of reinforcing regional offices and local directors in 
order to deal effectively with local problems in re- 
spective areas. The Young People’s Religious Union 
has recently adopted a similar policy with similar 
hope of success. Local leaders are often able to grasp 
and resolve local problems more effectively than a 
central field worker on a fleeting visit, and can provide 
more consistent leadership. There is also a limited 
field for a central worker who can offer special services 
from headquarters and help to coordinate denomina- 
tional effort. The job of the administration is to en- 
courage regional solution of local problems and re- 
gional responsibility in the solution of denominational 
problems, on one hand, and on the other to coordinate 
denominational resources for unified efforts on a na- 
tional scale. Development of “regional responsibil- 
ity’” would be a logical and progressive step—if it 
were actually being done. 

There has been some appearance of success in 
these matters. Regional offices have been supported 
and area leadership encouraged. Some success has 
been likewise obtained in national efforts such as 
the Service Committee. Superficially Dr. Elict’s 
policy has been fruitful. But those who look no fur- 
ther see no more. In spite of appearances there is 
no real regionalism in the Unitarian denomination. 
It is devoid of imaginative and sustaining ideas, and, 
except for the foreign field, is quite without any kind 
of progressive thinking which could serve as the basis 
for the construction of values. There is nothing at 
all in this Unitarian regionalism except the rattle of 
dried leaves in the wind. 

At other times and in other places the general 
public has been berated for its obstinate lack of in- 
terest in things ethical, but the mechanics of social 
process and the content of contemporary thought 
do not permit such a limited judgment. It is now 
the turn of religious administration to take a beating. 

~ Among enthusiastic leftists there is an impres- 
sion that positive social movements originate in some 
amorphous way among the “masses,’—i. e., col- 
lectively, from society as a whole. In the early stages 
it does seem to be true that large numbers of individual 
minds arrive through complex social processes in a 
state of preparedness for change at approximately the 
same time. But the articulation of such a movement 
requires a leader—an individual who possesses an ade- 
quate understanding of the movement as well as mere 
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qualities of leadership. Religious movements are no 
exception. 

Granted the responsibility of leadership to social 
movements desired by society, it remains to discover 
the public attitude to specific social movements of 
today within and without the church. In other 
words, to what movements does religious leadership 
owe responsibility? It should be remarked that these 
problems are general among liberal denominations. 
This essay confines itself to Unitarianism because 
that denomination has served as laboratory for these 
observations. 

Indifference to the church on the vast scale now 
existing can only mean that the theological ideas and 
social values bound up in the church as it has been 
known are now worthless to the public. Theological 
terms are meaningless. Philosophical concepts con- 
veying definite or approximate information concerning 
supernature are seen to be unreal and are being brushed 
off the public’s coat sleeve. With rare exceptions 
social concepts beyond the limited sphere of social 
case work are quite unknown in religious circles, and 
those exceptions, as we shall see, are fended off by the 
clogged minds of religious leaders. The church well 
deserves its reputation for indifference to the great 
problems of society. Its absence of concern is clearly 
reflected in the failure of attempted regionalism in the 
Unitarian denomination. 

Organization without substance. Framework 
without body. Receptacle without content. There 
is literally nothing in Unitarianism to be regional 
about except the appeal for funds. No new. philo- 
sophical ideas have been introduced into Unitarian 
thought since the time of Emerson. Yet far greater 
ideological changes than any of which Emerson ever 
dreamed have been under way outside ecclesiastical 
circles for forty years and more. No new social ideas 
except the Minister-Laymen Partnership Plan have 
been introduced into Unitarian thought since the time 
of Channing. For a hundred years the church has 
squatted glassy-eyed while the social world rushed by 
at breakneck speed. The story of the one exception— 
the Partnership Plan—makes very interesting read- 
ie es 
It was initiated in 1935 by a lay engineer and sup- 
ported by the then forward-looking administration of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. It aroused much 
enthusiasm and some opposition. It had tremendous 
possibilities. In 1937, the year of the advent of the 
present administration, a League writer hopefully 


- forecast, “The New Partnership Plan has come to 


stay. . .”—There was reason to think so. ‘The new 
regime had rolled into office on a crest of liberal reform 
resulting from the earlier career of the Appraisal Com- 
mission. There was promise of a liberal administra- 
tion based upon intellectual achievements of a stature 
in keeping with the times. An evil omen should have 
been observed in the consistent refusal of the ad- 
ministration to support the Plan. It was left coldly 
in the hands of the few enthusiastic League members, 
to push itself as best it could. The opportunity of a 
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generation was shouldered aside. . . . Leadership 
which is not at once thoughtful and aggressive is not 
leadership. 

And to end this sorry tale: on September 21, 
1940, a group of hitching-post liberals in the Laymen’s 
League and the Association effectually killed the Part- 
nership Plan by railroading it out of the League and 
foisting it upon the subcommittee on adult education, 
which has neither the organizational equipment to 
deal with it nor adequate scope for its operation. 

Where has there been any fundamental social 
thinking during the present administration? An in- 
dication of it has appeared in the Youth Commis- 
sion, but where else? Some attempt has been made 
to publicize the Unitarian Service Committee as the 
major social effert of the denomination. The problem 
of refugee relief is as tragic and moving as it is acute. 
For the present it is necessary that the administration 
exert itself in that direction. But that does not abol- 
ish its obligation to go beneath the palliative activities 
of war relief to the examination of the social and 
psychological causes of war, and the establishment of 
techniques to eliminate them. Social case work may 
be necessary, but it is not enough. This applies to all 
aspects of the social relations field. What has the ad- 
ministration done, aside from foreign relief, that is of 
significance in the social application of religion? 
Nothing. 

Once in a while some confident clergyman avers 
that the job of the church is to minister to the personal 
agonies of individuals, regardless of social questions. 


This is an interesting point of view. It may be 
treated quantitatively. Before the church debacle of 
recent decades the great majority of people were 
subject to the so-called “personal ministry’”’ of the 
church. Now, however, millions of persons have 
abandoned the institution as a useless relic. Granting 
its ability to minister personally to the few who re- 
main, who is to minister personally to the millions of 
agonies without? Not the church, for they will have 
none of it. If it does not command the respect of 
society, of what possible use can it be? The question 
reverts at once to the basic social and philosophical 
problems. They cannot be side-stepped by any in- 
stitution which aspires to be effective. 

The plain fact is that liberal religion in general and 
the Unitarian denomination in particular have failed 
to provide the caliber of leadership demanded by the 
times. Where Unitarian leaders profess to see a rich 
growth of regionalism there is only the gangling thin- 
ness of a spread-eagled organization. No new ideas 
fire the imagination. No progressive thinking com- 
mands the loyalty of a dwindling membership. No 
sense of responsibility is being developed—because, to 
put it bluntly, the public sees nothing worth being re- 
sponsible for. A steady draining of resources brings 
no replenishing countercurrents. 

Organization without substance. Empty effort 
flowing outward. Result: a leprosy of disintegration. 
It will continue to be disintegration until new ideas 
and progressive action cut away the rubbish of re- 
ligion and modernize its ancient dwelling place. 


The Problem of the Use of Force 


The following article is the substance of a paper read 
before the recent Ministers’ Institute at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., by the minister of the First Church in 
Cambridge. 

THESE ARE TIMES when every man among us who 
believes in the necessity of violence should study the 
use of nonviolence, and every pacifist should study the 
position of those who believe that violence is neces- 
sary. For they are times which demand not only 
that we understand one another, but that we explore 
the ground of a deeper union transcending our dif- 
ferences. There is not a man among us who has the 
right to assume that he has found the final answer 
to the problems before us, and our only hope is to 
maintain the teachableness of a childlike mind. It 
has been said that the worth of men consists in their 
liability to persuasion. And no man who would share 
in the spiritual leadership of the people of this nation 
is fit to do so unless in his own thought and life he be- 
comes skilled in the self-discipline, understanding, 
love and power of religious persuasion. 

The problem of the use of force is ultimately the 
problem of human nature; of human nature as it is re- 
lated on the one side to those great values which 
transcend the individual, class, nation and race— 
Truth, Justice, Virtue, Beauty and Love—which 
from one point of view represent human nature dis- 
ciplined, purified and risen to its highest form, and 
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which from another point of view represent the tran- 
scendent Will of God, an objective and divine order 
which transcends the limitations of man’s self-will and 
earthly nature; of human nature as it is related on the 
other side to the structure of society, culture and civili- 
zation which peoples have developed. We cannot leave 
out of account the social, economic and political 
structures under which men live. But these are always 
to be measured by the religious values of life. 

The relation between these religious values and the 
forms of society in which men live is very complicated, 
but liberal democracy is the product of, and is funda- 
mentally related to, these values. By democracy I 
mean quite simply government of, by and for the 
people under just and equal laws, and the protection 
of the basic liberties of mind and spirit under a bill of 
rights. I do not maintain that we, the people of the 
British Commonwealth or other democratic peoples 
of the world have fully achieved democracy. But I 
do maintain that we and they, with all our imperfec- 
tions, constitute the best foundation in the world upon 
which we can build and the best framework within 
which we can work for the achievement of true de- 
mocracy. In saying this I am not willing to concede 
that I am making a provincially relative judgment 
based upon my self-interest as a citizen of a democracy. 
Just as I maintain that the religious values are not 
provincial but universal, just so I maintain that de- 


mocracy is the one form of civil government which 
dares to maintain an open channel to these universal 
values for allmen. As such therefore it is the one form 
of civil government worked out through the long 
trial and suffering of man which can be universalized 
without oppressing any race, nation, people or class. 
It is noteworthy that the enemies of democracy both 
_ in their clearly articulated policy and in their actual 
- conduct are the enemies of these religicus values as 
well. Both are menaced in this present war, and if 
either is defeated, the other is in jeopardy. Our surest 
hope and our deepest responsibility is to preserve 
and develop them together. 

Considering these things, there are two ways in 
which we may approach the problem of the use of 
force. One is from the religious values as they make 
their direct and immediate claim upon the person. 
This is in the realm of pure ethics. The individual is 
the basic moral unit and the one thing which counts 
is the absolute obedience of the individual to the moral 
law or toGod. This, as I understand it, is the position 
taken by the Quaker, Professor Henry Cadbury of 
Harvard Divinity School. He makes a clean dis- 
tinction between material evil and moral evil. Ma- 
terial evil is what happens to-you. It may arise from 
nature, circumstance, or the lives of other people. It 
is not a thing which you do as a responsible moral 
agent, but a thing which happens from outside causes. 
You are therefore not responsible for it, only for try- 
ing to overcome it, to endure or suffer it. Moral evil 
is a thing which does not happen to you, but which 
you, as a free moral agent, do or refuse to do. Your 
job, then, is to overcome material evil as best you can, 
endure what you cannot overcome, but make sure it 
or anything else never leads you to participate in moral 
evil. By material evil I may be killed, but it is never 
morally right for me to kill. This position is arrived at 
by moral intuition. If every man practiced this, God 
himself could not require more of us and this would 
be a perfect world so far as human nature is concerned. 
In maintaining this position, Professor Cadbury dis- 
avows any responsibility for either a philosophy for 
the whole of society or a philosophy of history. The 
structure of society does not count, except as a sound 
society can only rise from the absolute moral fidelity 
of the individual. It seems to me a faithful interpre- 
tation of that daring statement of George Fox in the 
17th century, ‘Tell them I know whence all wars 
arise, even from the lusts, and that I live in the virtue 
of that life which taketh away the occasion for all 
war.” That is a daring statement to make, and I 
hazard the guess that not one of us in the complex 
society of this 20th century would dare to make such 
an unconditional avowal. To disentangle yourself 
in absolute consistency from the guilt of modern so- 
ciety in the cause of war is virtually impossible. How- 
ever, consistency and guilt are relative things, and we 
cannot dismiss lightly this position of at least the at- 
tempted absolute moral fidelity of the individual to 
God. Suffice it to say that the witness of the Society 
of Friends has been so far above that of average 
human nature that it has earned the respect of the 
discriminating. The Society has gone far toward the 

-ereation of a moral substitute for war. If it leads to 
the evasion of certain responsibilities, it substitutes 


for them what it believes to be higher responsibilities. 
It is not negative or passive, but active, constructive 
and dynamic in its relief of suffering. It is not cow- 
ardly but courageous in facing danger and evil, and 
endeavors to set before its people a higher suffering 
and sacrifice for conscience sake. It is not far from 
the Kingdom of God. That is, perhaps, both its 
strength and its weakness. For sometimes it is the 
very nearness of people to the Kingdom of God which 
keeps them from entering. They need to ask them- 
selves, over and over again, as we all do, ““What lack I 
yet?” 

Despite their excellent work in the relief of suf- 
fering and in reconstruction, in education and recon- 
ciliation, in their Labor Camps and their Institutes on 
International Affairs, the Quakers still fail to reckon 
realistically with the problem of a philosophy for the 
whole of society, and the structure of the civil state. 
Despite their outstanding success in discipline through 
“the sense of the meeting”’ in which they have made a 
genuine contribution to the democratic procedure of 
our day, they are religious individualists in an age 
demanding collective action. A long-suffering minor- 
ity which has won recognition by its distinctive dis- 
criminations, it has become habituated to minority 
methods, jealous and proud of its distinction, dis- 
trustful of the mass appeal which is needed, and satis- 
fied to remain small. Its danger is the very purity of 
its oversimplification, and because it fails to think 
realistically in terms of a philosophy for the whole of 
society and the institutions of the civil state, it is 
passive when great issues demand action and its very 
generosity is made an instrument to serve the purposes 
of these who deny the premise upon which it stands. 
Love and sacrifice, however pure, are not enough; 
they must be united with the foresight and the in- 
clusive vision of intelligent and discriminating action 
which dares to think in terms of a philosophy of his- 
tery and a philosophy for the whole of society. With- 
out such foresight and inclusive vision we may not 
only oversimplify the nature of man, but the rich 
complexity of the nature of God also. 

I therefore must take issue with those who work 
on the basis of pure personal moral intuition alone, 
however it may be disciplined by the sense of the 
meeting, and think in terms of a philosophy for the 
whole of society. Perhaps the two come together in a 
philosophy of history which seems to me to have taken 
the place of personal immortality as the dynamic re- 
ligious philosophy of our age. I can be satisfied neither 
with pure religion alone, nor with a philosophy of 
society alone. You cannot know God unless you 
understand and participate in society; and you cannot 
understand and participate intelligently in society 


unless you know God. Both are parts of the rich 


complexity of the reality from which. emerge our 
ethical problems and in terms of which our answers 
must be wrought in the character of our thinking and 
our action. 

God and the social process, religious values and 
democracy, must be my point of departure. I have 
suggested that democracy is the one form of civil 
government which would keep open before all men the 
channels to the religious values; for this reason democ- 
racy is the one form of civil government capable of 
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indefinite extension without the subjection of peoples. 
We are slowly, painfully discovering that democracy, 
like the religious values, can be universal in its scope; 
that it is never fully safe when it is arrested in its 
progress toward such universality. 

Democracy first emerged in the history of West- 
ern civilization in the Greek City States. It was they 
who first discovered the principle whereby the ruler 
and his laws should be amenable to popular control. 
But, fine as it was, democracy in those early days was 
limited in size. Both Aristotle and Plato insisted 
that it had of necessity to be limited to the number of 
people who could come within the sound of the voice 
of a single orator. Because these first democracies 
were so limited in size and found no way of uniting, they 
fell before the invasion of larger nations from with- 
out. 

Rome presented the world with the vision of order 
under one law, maintained by the Roman Legions, and 
embracing virtually the whole of the then-known 
civilized world. But because Rome failed to develop 
a method whereby the people could be revitalized 
through the responsibilities of self-government, as 
they had been in the Greek City States, Rome decayed 
within and fell before the Barbarians. 

Centuries later the principle of representative 
self-government was discovered in England, and by 
this principle the English were able to combine the 
democratic virtues of the Greek City State with the 
Roman ideal of order under law which extended them 
over a much wider area than the Greeks had done. 
But the English failure to work out a device by which 
they could be extended three thousand miles to the 
colonies in America cost her those colonies. You 
will remember that the ery of that day was ““Taxation 
without representation.” 

In 1787 the American Colonies, after the failure 
of the League of Friendship, discovered the principle 
of federalism, and through it were able to do what 
England had failed to do. Now, by this principle, 
peoples three thousand miles apart are living under 
the privileges and responsibilities of self-government 
under one system of law like that of Rome. 

The same principle is playing its part in the 
gradual, much too gradual I will agree, transformation 
of the British Empire into the British Commonwealth 
of nations. What many of us yet fail to see is that this 
is a process in history by which democracy is work- 
ing toward the true character of its universalism. This 
is what Philip Kerr, now Lord Lothian, ambassador 
to the United States, meant when he said at the In- 
stitute of Politics at Williamstown in 1922 that while 
he was a supporter of the League of Nations it was 
bound to fail in the prevention of war, and that the 
only way to get rid of war was to extend to the world as a 
whole that which had given peace, liberty and opportunity 
in tts several parts. It remained for Lionel Curtis who 
was with Philip Kerr at the Institute of Politics in 
1922, and Clarence Streit, both working independ- 
ently, to popularize this idea in the last few years. 
Just now it may seem to us that they were too late. 
How many of the democracies which Streit proposed 
to include in his Federal Union are now gone! Too 
late, perhaps, in the exigencies of the moment, but 
not too late in the long perspective of history! It is 
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never too late for the slow unfolding of immutable 
principles. 

As I believe in God and as I believe in man, I 
believe this historic process of the gradual extension of 
democracy to its universal application will continue 
and that to work for it is one of the most sacred obli- 
gations of my life. Now, believing that, I must re- 
member soberly that democracy does use force. From 
the New England village to the state and nation and 
to Streit’s proposed World Federal Union, it does 
include the theory and the practice of force. I see no 
more logical reason for objecting to the use of force, 
that is, of physical violence or the threat of physical 
violence, in a world federal union than in a New 
England village, a city like New York, ora nation. I 
think the logic of this proposition is perfectly sound: 
there can be no peace without justice, no justice with- 
out law, no law without international or supra-na- 
tional institutions to maintain, develop and interpret 
it, and sanctions to enforce it. And without ques- 
tion these sanctions must carry with them violence or 
the threat of violence. 

The fundamental objection to world police force 
was swept away by the Streit Plan. Burke was right 
when he said, “‘I know of no method by which you can 
draw up an indictment against a whole people.” 
This stands as an indictment of any league of fully 
sovereign nations where the unit in the world federa- 
tion is the sovereign state. Streit saw this weakness 
and made the individual the unit of his Federal Union. 
The law is to be enforced not against the state, but 
against the individual, the basic moral unity of 
society. 

But while this logic seems to me sound, the basic 
question still remains: how can we get from the mess 
we are now in into Streit’s federal union on a world 
scale? Until we get federal union on a world scale or 
at least on a scale sufficient to enable the peoples of 
the union to maintain themselves against aggression 
from without by other means than war, we are still 
confronted with the problem of war, perhaps even on 
a vaster scale. Since our objective would be the 
maintenance and extension of true democracy, ex- 
tending the rights of full self-government to all peoples, 
and oppressing none, it would be above reproach. By 
the extension of democracy I mean not only its ex- 
tension to peoples not now living under it, but its 
extension within the democracies themselves into fields 
where it has been arrested, into the economic structure 
of society, to those who are at present disfranchised 
and dispossessed. This requires the further exten- 
sion in fact of equality before the law and equality 
of opportunity, and the correction of such extreme 
inequalities of wealth and income as may jeopardize 
equality before the law and equality of opportunity. 
This objective of true democracy is sound, and in so 
far as we made it ours, the stars in their courses would 
be with us. Defensive war for such an end, if that 
end were kept clearly and sincerely before us and all 
people, would be as justified as war can ever be. Some- 
times I think the only hope for civilization is to con- 
solidate what democracy is left in the world and to 
hold what civilization has been gained, against that far 
day when the slow leaven of democracy will work 
among the other peoples of the earth. However, we 


must not blind ourselves to the fact that this would be 
war. And we must gather to it another possibility, 
the possibility of civil war in democracy. Democracy 
is not immune to civil war, and a world federal union 
of democracies might be more liable to it than democ- 
racy on a national scale. Political democracy, even 


on a world scale, is no sure cure for all the evils of 
human nature. Those who believe in world federal 
union of democracies must face the issue of violence 
in the form of war. This brings us to the basic ques- 
tion of social conflicts. 

(Concluded in our next issue.) 


Unitarian Service in Wartime 
Lisbon and Our Work There as Seen Through Eyes of Dr. Joy 


WHAT ARE WE DOING in Europe and what is hap- 
pening to our representative there? One of the handi- 
caps of the work of the Service Commission is that so 
much of its work is of a personal and confidential 
nature, and so much of it has to be improvised at a 
moment’s notice, that it is difficult to publicize it. 
But many questions which may be in the minds of 
Unitarians about what their representative is doing in 
Lisbon are answered in the following extracts from 
letters received at headquarters from Dr. Joy. They 
give a more vivid picture of his life and work in Lisbon 
than anything that a third party could write. 


Hotel Metropole, Lisbon, Portugal 
September 18, 1940 


It still seems incredible to me that I should be 
here: lunch (a poor one) in New York on Monday, and 
dinner (a good one) in Lisbon on Tuesday. If it were 
not for the five hours’ difference in time, I might have 
had lunch in New York on Monday, and lunch in 
Lisbon on Tuesday, for we made the crossing in 22 
hours of actual flying. 

Waitstill is not here yet, but is expected any 
day. Mme. had made no reservation for me. 
Percival Brundage’s cable read: “Martha plan French 
children approved Joy flying thirteenth make reserva- 
tion.” As it was all in capitals “Joy” did not stand 
out as proper name. Mme. thought it meant 
_ “Delighted” and therefore assumed that Brundage 
was flying. But he did not arrive on the 14th and there 
were no reservations. She had, however, been invited 
out for the night, and therefore gave up her, or Wait- 
still’s, or our room to me, and today I am fixed with 
another. I mention the incident to show that cables 
can be misunderstood even on this side. 

The trouble began at 10.30 this morning. 

Case No. 1. Czech doctor, who climbed over the 
mountain trails with a small child of four, and his wife, 
who had a heart attack on the way. He wanted to 
know how we could get an emergency visa. Sent him 
to and asked him to give a memorandum on 
frontier conditions. 

_ Case No. 2. Traveling through Spain with wife. 
In Madrid wife’s passport stolen out of her bag. Ad- 
vised to get out of Spain as quickly as he could, as he 
was in danger. Had to leave his wife behind. Wor- 
ried about her, as she could not speak Spanish, had 
no friends in Madrid, and no covering papers of any 
kind. Told him would do what could through Spanish 
ambassador, and that Spaniards were known to be 
very chivalrous to women. An hour later came back, 
face radiant with joy, waving a telegram from wife 


saying that she would be in Lisbon this evening. How 
she got through we do not know. 

It is quite apparent to me, even after a stay of less 
than one day, that the problem of helping refugee men 
is going to become increasingly difficult. 

One of my clipper companions was M. Guy La 
Chambre, former air minister, returning to France 
voluntarily to stand trial at Vichy. That, at least, is 
pluck. 

This, by the way, is the publication date of my 
book. They told me in New York that they had ad- 
vance orders for more than 2,000 copies, which isn’t 
so bad for a religious book, which the booksellers have 
not even seen. If it weren’t for my lamentable ef- 
forts to speak Portuguese, I should be getting a 
swelled head. 


September 19, 1940 


The saddest news he brought concerns the Jews. 
The Germans are dispossessing them of all their be- 
longings in Alsace and Lorraine, and setting them 
across the border of unoccupied France with a thousand 
francs (about $7) and nothing else but the clothes they 
wear and their wedding rings. There will be terrible 
suffering among them. 


September 20, 1940 


Yesterday and today have been very weary days 
with a long line of people outside the door trying to see 
me. Every one of them with some special problem 
which cannot be solved in the usual ways. They are 
sad tales that we hear. Loss of homes, loss of liveli- 
hood, loss of interests, loss of everything that makes a 
happy life even possible for them. Perhaps there can 
be found some happy solution, but at the moment it 
seems far away, and something of a mirage. In our 
comfortable homes in America all these unfortunate 
events seem none of our business. And many are 
isolationists, or pacifists as I myself under somewhat 
different circumstances once was. Here in Lisbon, 


- to which a little of the misery is now flowing, the whole 


attitude of America seems so selfish and cruel. It 
would be so easy to open our homes to every one of the 
endangered ones, with no hardship to anyone any- 
where. But we will not. 

I meant this to be a chatty letter, and look what 
I have already made of it. A refugee with whom I 
dined the other evening in the hotel restaurant thought 
that Lisbon was a very cheery place, a happy contrast 
to so many of the cities he had seen in other countries. 
We were looking out on the great square from a little 
balcony of the Metropole. If noise is a sign of cheer- 
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fulness, he was surely right. The Rossio, which is a 
very fine place in front of the hotel with a long his- 
tory, sounds every day like a New Year’s eve in Times 
Square. The taxis race around the square exactly as 
if they were being piloted by madmen, tooting their 
horns without the slightest rhyme or reason in sheer 
noisy exuberance. The sidewalks are full to over- 
flowing with people who are obviously enjoying them- 
selves. I would judge them to be quite happy and 
contented, though every appearance may be deceptive. 


September 14, 1940 


Here is the conclusion of a note sent me by 
just before he sailed. (He has been helped all along the 
road from Marseille here): 

“Once again my most hearty thanks to you and 
the Committee, to everybody who has so assiduously 
worked for us. It’s quite a miraculous world; if I 
were less rationalistic, I should become a pious man.”’ 
Think of this from a man who has escaped the hell 
Hitler has created, and arrived in Lisbon with only 
the clothes he wore. 


September 21, 1940 


One of the great problems here is going to be 
temporary relief for the intellectuals who arrive in 
Lisbon with little or no money. They have neither 
money for a passage, nor money for living expenses 
here, many of them. 

For support we have set a basis of 20 escudos 
($.80) a day for a single man, and 15 escudos ($.60) 
a day rer person for a family. It is a kind of starva- 
tion allowance in Portugal at this moment, and is 
particularly hard on people who have lived in affluence, 
but we don’t dare to go above that amount. 


September 29, 1940 


We began to get a great many among the 8,000 
which the city is filled with. Many of them we have 
had to turn away, firmly but sympathetically, and it 
has meant heartrending tears and disappointment. In 
special instances I have made small grants of money 
up to $50 for special needs. We have also sent off a 
great many wires, cables to America asking for visas, 
for funds, and so forth, believing that this was a very 
important service we could render to those without 
money. We have given much advice about passports, 
visas and financial matters, and have interceded with 
consuls in certain special cases. 

One of the saddest plights of all is that in which 
the Polish refugees find themselves. -—-— is passing 
through Lisbon tomorrow on his way to America, and 
I have made arrangements to see him to present the 
case of these people, and see if something can be done 
in America, more effectively than anything to date, 
to mobilize money in America among the Poles for 
these people here. There are soldiers, businessmen, 
and humble people here who should be saved some- 
how, though they seem to be outside our field at the 
moment. 

I hope that the scientists in America will wake up 
also. That might well be our special field, if you back 
home could organize the scientists to save their fel- 
lows. It is a very congenial field for Unitarians, but I 
dare not go far at the moment without the assurance of 
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financial support larger than that in sight, for it will 
mean not only affidavits and visas, but also travel 
money from France, support in Lisbon, and steamship 
tickets to America. But think of Meyerhof, the Nobel 
prize winner in biochemistry, eating his heart out in 
southern France, for lack of the encouragement and 
guidance that we could give him. (He has since ar- 
rived in America.—Ed.) There are others of great 
distinction also. 

I have learned that no clippers have arrived or 
departed for ten days now, and I have suddenly be- 
come dismally aware that probably all my letters to 
you are still here in Lisbon awaiting the swells at 
Horta to subside. 

Let me say that Waitstill has done a wonderful 
job, so far as I can judge in this short time, and I am 
sure Martha has too. He has established the most 
fruitful contacts, and it is a genuine pity that his work 
calls him home just now. 


October 5, 1940 


I have had my passport amended to include Spain 
and France, and as quickly as I can get off I am going 
to Marseille, with which we have practically no com- 
munication at present. There are several urgent 
reasons for going, and I expect to leave next Wednes- 
day or Thursday. 

I must confer with Martha about the children, 
see how the plan is getting on, and carry to her news 
about the arrangements I have made for transportation 
and for their entertainment here in Lisbon. 

I must familiarize myself with conditions in Mar- 
seille, and get acquainted with the workers there, and 
perhaps explore the possibilities of future work, when 
the stream of refugees dries up. 

I have a plan for giving some special help to the 
Czechs here. There is a local Czech committee that 
tries to counsel the 300 to 400 Czechs in Lisbon, but 
the secretary of it has no office space, and receives 
people in a café. When I get back from France, if 
finances permit, I am hoping to help them. 

I have received the bills of lading for the four 
boxes of clothing, and the clothing will probably 
arrive on Monday next. Thank the women most sin- 
cerely for it. I may keep a case of it here. I shall 
probably send the rest of it to France, but I may also 
send a case to Spain. 

Lisbon is Europe’s bottle-neck just now, and here 
are jammed together in an overcrowded city some 
8,000 refugees in all stages of anxiety and desperation. 
I have seen more weeping women in the last week than 
I have seen for decades at home. 

Here, for instance, comes a young woman with 
this tale. Her father is a Pole. Four weeks ago he 
arrived in Lisbon in a Belgian boat. He has no visa 
for any foreign country, and so cannot get a visa de 
séjour in Portugal. He has no money, so that he stays 
on the boat working as night watchman, while he 
tramps the streets of Lisbon day after day from one 
consulate to another without success, trying to get a 
visa. This routine is frightfully exhausting, as he gets 


almost no time to sleep. His wife and daughter have 


come by another route to Lisbon, and are permitted 
to reside in the city. They, too, strive unsuccessfully 
to help him. Now comes the crowning tragedy. The 


Belgian boat is sold to England, and prepares to depart. 
He cannot go to England, or to any other country, 
and he cannot enter Portugal. What is the poor man 
to do? For him there is not even a no man’s land. 
This is one of the cases we are working on. — 

This morning, .a little after seven, while I was 
dressing, the telephone rang. Would I see someone 
on a very urgent matter? A man and a woman came, 
weeping bitterly. I knew them, and thought they 
were on the high seas on their way to America, for we 
had paid for the exit visa, and had made arrangements 
for their sailing. They sailed on a Greek ship from 
Piraeus for Lisbon. On the way, the boiler burst. 
They were laid up for some weeks for repairs. When 
they arrived at Lisbon, their Portuguese visa had ex- 
pired. They had an American visa, still good. We 
made arrangements for the captain of the Greek ship 
to see his friend the captain of the The cap- 
tain of the agreed to put them right on board 
his ship and keep them for four or five days. With 
this assurance they were able to get a visa de sortie 
from the International police here, for which we paid. 
Everything was all right. The boat sailed at mid- 
night yesterday. 
some of their companions in the Greek boat from 
Piraeus, who were also eager to go to America, and 
had exactly the same papers. They ran to the office 
of the Greek line, and demanded to be allowed to go 
also, if the first couple were permitted to go. One 
minute before the boat sailed they were put ashore, and 
told to report to the police at nine the next morning. 
Before they can get to America by any future boat 
their American visa will have expired. They speak 
Hungarian and German, and a few halting words in 
English. They have no money. They are friendless. 

Yesterday we said goodby to Mrs. the 

, the , the (condemned to 
death by the Germans), Mme. and a number 
of other intellectuals, many of whom we have helped 
here in various ways. One couple, , had just 
received a telegram saying that all their valuable 
household belongings, silver, rugs, etc., had been de- 
stroyed by enemy action on a London dock. They 
have little left. 

Refugees are coming to us, and saying: “We are 
told that if the Unitarians cannot help you, no one 
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ean.” Others are saying: “‘You are our last hope.” 


October 7, 1940 


It is evident from your letter to me of October Ist, 
that none of my letters to you have yet arrived. Now 
I am about to go to France, and so I shall probably 
not have any word from you until my return, or about 
six weeks after my leaving New York. And we talk 
about our speedy air-mail service. 


Almost every day brings word of some new dif- 


ficulty to obstruct the route from slavery to liberty. 

The case of , former professor at the Uni- 
versities of Vienna and Munich, a former German 
official, and an author. Probably the greatest living 
authority on German politics. He is here at the mo- 
ment in Portugal on invitation of Mr. to study 
philosophy. He has been invited to an American in- 
stitution. But he is having his difficulties, and I have 
been able to be of service to him. 


In the afternoon they were seen by . 


_ fences and broken chairs. 


Every day I work here the possibilities of useful- 
ness loom larger and larger, I only wish I were a dozen 
individuals instead of one. The extent of the work is 
limited only by time and money. Perhaps you know 
of wealthy families who would like to pay the Com- 
mittee a considerable sum for the purpose of getting 
messages through or getting people out. If you do 
let me know at once, and I will investigate further. 

About two-thirds of my time is spent with in- 
tellectual refugees. Another two-thirds of my time is 
spent on miscellaneous cases. The remaining half of 
my time is spent at the moment in getting my papers 
for France. My arithmetic may seem wrong, but it 
isn’t. I am learning to stretch out the day. The 
boxes of clothing are here. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Junk 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


WE ARE MOVING to a new house soon, and last 
week I spent several very exhausting but profitable 
hours, turning out cupboards, boxes, drawers, desks. 
It was unbelievable to me that in a few years I had 
collected so much stuff—letters, souvenirs, sermon- 
notes, pipes, unread magazines, odds and ends of 
every kind. At first it was fun; I destroyed very 
sparingly. This or that might prove useful; this was 
full of sentiment and that was full of memory. So I 
found my pile of rubbish quite small. 

And then quite suddenly I grew tired and irri- 
tated. ‘‘Why should I keep all this?” I grumbled. 
“What use is it? Another ten years will pass and I 
shan’t look at these things or think of them. If I 
live to be a hundred, I shall never use them., Let me 
be strong and remorseless. Foolish sentiment is 
wasteful, weak and untidy. Masses of junk—that’s 
what it all is.” So I set to, and destroyed and de- 
stroyed. 

And then I got a fever of destruction upon me. 
With arms full I went to the cellar to dump my rubbish 
in cans and boxes. I glanced round the cellar. Gra- 
cious! What a vast quantity of junk was there too. 
Flower pots, piping, sacks, bottles, old brooms, ancient 
“T must get rid of it some- 
how,” I thought. ‘‘Whata task!’ I was furious and, 
having the sort of mind most preachers have, I began 
to moralize angrily. ‘Just like one’s life,’ I said to 
myself. “Cluttered with rubbish. Just like one’s 
character. Built up from one’s grandparents’ mental 
furniture—stuff of yesterday. Why can’t one get rid 
of all worn-out ideas, old useless rules and sentiments, 
and just be oneself?” 

I might have gone on to wonder whether I was 
thinking really wisely or only stupidly; but I didn’t. 
For, by one of those marvelous chances which do hap- 
pen sometimes, the back door bell rang, and there— 
like a prince in a fairy tale—was Mr. Isaac Lubinsky 
with a large junk van. I was immensely pleased. I 
hailed him as a brother. I took him to the cellar, and, 
with a wide and generous wave, I bestowed upon him 
all the junk. 

Somewhat idly I watched the junk man collect 
old buckets, bits of iron and coils of worn-out rubber 
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piping, and much besides. I regarded him as a bless- 
ing; and he, I saw, regarded me also as a blessing. I 
encouraged his good work. “Yes, take it—yes, and 
take that,’’ I kept on saying. At the end of half an 
hour Mr. Lubinsky went off with a loaded van, and I 
went upstairs, smiling peacefully and wondering how 
riotously I could spend the two dollars I had received 
for my junk. “How very satisfactory,” I murmured 
to myself. ‘A good time has been enjoyed by all.’ 

A day later—when my two dollars had been spent, 
and I do not propose to tell you how—Patrick, who 
takes care of the place, came to speak to me. I could 
see that he was somewhat agitated. Had I, he asked, 
seen the furnace piping anywhere? ‘No,’ I answered 
lightly. “Isn’t it where it should be?” “No,” said 
Patrick. “I took it down to save it rusting with the 
summer damp; put it in a corner of the cellar by the 
winter board walk; now it’s gone, and I can’t find it 
anywhere.”’ 

My heart sank. JI remembered. Of course the 
piping was gone. Mr. Isaac Lubinsky took it. I told 
him to. IJ thought it was junk. And after that I had 
a humiliating time, for I was at last persuaded to call 
up Mr. Lubinsky and explain. Fortunately he still had 
the furnace piping; fortunately he was able to restore 
it tome. But it took time, labor, a truck and some 
honesty. The transaction, all told, cost me two 
dollars. 

Once again I returned to my study, and once 
again I moralized; but this time I preached a severe 
little sermon to myself. I said: “It’s good to get rid 
of useless things; it’s good not to clutter oneself too 
much with the past. But there are some things one 
may foolishly destroy—some beauty, some wisdom, 
some tenderness, some tradition, some quite indis- 
pensable thing—without which one’s house of life 
would become cold and spiritually poor. And there 
are some very precious things, which, unlike my fur- 
nace piping, once thrown away can never be restored.” 


Why Hate War 


George Lawrence Parker 


We blame thee not, O War, for death and thy deathly ways; 
Millions in days of peace met death with hymns of praise. 
Hosts upon hosts have trodden the darkened slope 

Lighting the grim descent with their fiery shafts of hope. 


But this we blame thee for—that man’s all-glorious mind 
Thou mak’st a desert cavern where the wind 

Blows hollow music, and our tryst with truth 

Is turned to bitter loathing clad in hate uncouth. 


It is not men thou slayest but life in our being’s core, 

The gleam, the dream, the thought, our common human store. 
Gone is our well of feeling, gone is our guiding star— 
All that was gold is ashes. And for this we hate thee, War. 


“But Headquarters Carries On” 


In a letter recently received from Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, 
president of the British General Assembly, she writes: ‘““Twenty- 
four window panes were broken at Essex Hall, but headquarters 
carries on. Mr. Rowe has been compelled to move from his 
home to another part of London because it was getting too 
much attention.” 
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The President Comments : 


The Lions were Chained 


TAKE DOWN your well-worn copy of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and begin again, at the beginning, to follow 
the familiar and beloved chronicle of the man who 
fled from the City of Destruction and finally reached 
Mount Zion. Within fifty pages you will encounter— 
as did Christian—two men, named Timorous and 
Mistrust, running the wrong way. Like Christian, 
you will ask them why they are headed back; and 
Timorous will tell you that “the farther we go, the 
more danger we meet with; wherefore we turned, and 
are going back again.’”” And Mistrust will explain 
more in detail, saying that “‘just before us lie a couple 
of lions in the way, whether sleeping or waking we 
know not; and we could not think, if we came within 
reach, but they would presently pull us in pieces.” 

It is all very familiar, and all very natural. No 
wonder Christian was terrified, too. But a couple of 
pages farther on there is a sentence, in parentheses, 
that makes all the difference: ‘‘(The lions were chained, 
but he saw not the chains.)”’ 

How often that happens! Just ahead, on the 
road we want very much to travel, we suddenly catch 
sight of a fearful danger. Panic takes possession of us. 
Weare ready to turn right round and flee for our lives. 
Every instinct of common sense bids us run the wrong 
way. And then (if we are lucky, or if we have even a 
mustard seed’s weight of faith) something suggests to 
us that perhaps the danger isn’t so great. The lions 
may be chained. Still under the spell of that first 
horrible moment of sheer funk, we creep nearer. 
Timorous and Mistrust forsake us, but we press on. 
Yes, the lions are chained. We hear them roar, but 
they do us no harm, as we go on by. 

Parish committees should know how to apply that 
parable to the concrete problems of this present world. 
Have you ever heard a church treasurer suggest that 
some day the largest contributor will inevitably die, 
and that when that happens the church budget will be 
pulled in pieces? That’s a lion, undoubtedly—a real 
and very ferocious lion; but the chances are that he 
is chained, and with a little courage we can get safely 
by. 

Ministers, also, should be able to see the bearing 
of John Bunyan’s tale upon their lives and problems. 
The young minister going to his first parish—how eas- 
ily the road ahead of him appears to be filled with 
ghastly and impassable perils! They are not imagin- 
ary lions—not by any means. Real enough, and fear- 
ful enough, to make the stoutest heart quail; but in 
nine cases out of ten these real lions are not at large. 
They can roar, but they cannot harm you if you will 
keep in the middle of the road and go straight ahead. 
Watchful’s advice is still good: ‘‘Keep in the midst of 
the path, and no hurt shall come unto thee.” 

F.M.E. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Or, Maybe, Not Quite 
the End, for Reviewer 
Suggests a Sequel 


World’s End, a novel by Upton Sinclair. 
Viking. 1940. $8. 

Upton Sinclair, who long has been the 
most incalculable enfant terrible of Ameri- 
can literature, has done it again. Of course 
he is always writing, you couldn’t stop him 
any more than you could have stopped 
the late Thomas Wolfe; and sometimes 
he does it, and then again he doesn’t. 
But it usually happens that just about the 
time when the literary tycoons start their 
patriotic head-shaking over that Man from 
California and assure us that “Upton is all 
washed up,” the irrepressible Upton pops 
up again as fresh, as capable, as interesting, 
and as irresistible as ever. If “World’s 
End” proves anything it proves the re- 
markable recuperative powers of a writer 
who for almost a generation has held his 
place on the American literary scene as 
muckraker, pamphleteer, reformer, so- 
cialist and ex-socialist, pacifist and fighter, 
crusader for this, that and the other thing 
including EPIC and what not, Don Quixote 
on Pegasus etc., etc. However, no one has 
ever been able to convict Sinclair of either 
insincerity or of lack of superior talent, if 
not of genius. When he writes at his best, 
as I think he does here, he is a master, and 
no doubt about it. 

This is the story of young Lanning 
Prescott Budd introduced to us at the 
opening of the book as a bright and hand- 
some lad of thirteen. He is the son of 
Robert Prescott Budd, better known as 
“Robbie,” head salesman for Budd Gun- 
makers Corporation of Newcastle, Conn., 
and a millionaire in his own right, and of 
Beauty Budd, an American girl whose 
story as the runaway daughter of a Protes- 
tant minister, artist-model in Paris, and 
then mistress of Robbie, because his father 
wouldn’t allow his marrying a ‘“‘model,” 
isn’t quite “nice” but awfully interesting. 

Anyway, our hero, appearing as “Lan- 
ny” throughout these pages, manages ‘Sust 
to happen along,’ and the story deals 
chiefly with his awakening toa realization of 
the hollowness and sham of the world as it 
existed just before the first world war and 
to the disillusionment of the war-years. 
Lanny is brought up in Europe, mainly in 
France, and while his education would 
shock any orthodox or modern educator, 
he manages by dint of close observation of 
people, things, and events, by means of an 
exceptionally alert mind and through the 
help of that common sense probably com- 
ing to him through his New England an- 
cestors, to learn more about life, men, and 
affairs than do most of our high-school 

and college graduates. 


Lanny and his mother—she has had a 
comfortable income settled upon her— 
manage to live in quasi-luxury, to travel, 
and generally to move in the “‘better”’ 
society, all of which leaves the native charm 
and freshness of Lanny unspoiled, and his 
very human heart and fine sentiments re- 
main quite untainted by the snobbishness 
of his associates. When in 1917 America 
enters the war, Lanny is brought to New 
England where at a fashionable prep- 
school he begins his formal education, in- 
tending to become his father’s associate 
and then successor in the lucrative business 
of selling arms and munitions to anyone 
who can pay for them. The armistice 
changes his plans, and he chooses to go 
back to France. On the way over he meets 
Professor Chas. T. Alston, member of the 
American Peace Commission accompany- 
ing President Wilson to Paris, and becomes 
staff-secretary to this learned gentleman. 


In the following chapters describing the 
scramble for power and prestige at the 
conference which was to eventuate in the 
Versailles Treaty, Sinclair proves con- 
clusively that he still commands all the re- 
sources and tricks of the supreme master of 
storytelling, of invention, and of chracter- 
ization. His satire has lost none of its 
bite and snarl, and although the story, so 
frequently told and retold, may seem “‘old 
stuff’ to us, it makes thrilling reading 
when touched with the Sinclair wand. We 
meet here all those characters that by now 
have become famous and infamous as the 
perpetrators of one of the most colossal 
hoaxes of history: Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Orlando, House, F och, 
Zaharoff, Deterding, Herron, Steffens, 
these and many other real and imaginary 
characters come to life and walk across the 
scene without ever cluttering up the place. 
The episodes of the Paris Conference are 
drawn with devastating earnestness and 
with powerful indictment of their scandal 
and disgrace, the complete extent of which 
is now being disclosed by the Second World 
War. 

As the book closes, Robbie and Lanny 
have just “had it out” with Beauty’s good- 
for-nothing, artist-communist brother, 
Jesse Blackless, and Robbie is finally as- 
sured that the ‘pink with red spots’ he 
has found on Lanny’s mind may still be 
erased. These are the words of the closing 
dialogue between father and son in a Paris 
hotel: 

“The treaty’s signed,’ Lanny exclaimed, 

“and we’ve a League of Nations to keep 

things in order!” ‘“‘Like heck, we have,” 

replies Robbie, and Lanny, preparing to 
leave for his old home in the south of 

France, makes this final observation: 

“Tomorrow night I leave for Cote 

d’ Azur, and lie on the sand and get sun- 

burned and watch the world come to an 

end.” 


For what more is there to do, now that 
an infamous peace has sown the seeds for 
an inevitable second world war, as Robbie 
“realistically”? admits! It may be that in 
another novel carrying on the life and times. 
of Lanny Mr. Sinclair will show us what 
these past twenty-five years have done to 
his hero and whether after the present 
carnage is over we shall still find him satis- 
fied to return to music, dancing, and paint- 
ing as “the only things worth while in a 
world gone mad.”’ 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


A Religious Landmark: 
The Dorchester 
Third Church 


The one hundredth year of the church 
building of the Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester, Mass., was celebrated in the 
church on November 3 at four o’clock. 
The white frame building, with its beauti- 
ful steeple containing bell and clock, re- 
mained standing after the big storm which 
damaged so many buildings of a similar 
character. It is located on Richmond 
Street near the Boston line with Milton 
and the famous 175-year-old Baker choco- 
late mills. 

The society was formed by withdrawals 
from the Second Society of Dorchester 
in the days of the growing Unitarian 
movement. Its 125th anniversary was ob- 
served in 1938. Added to the present 
building of 1840 were the parish hall, par- 
lor and other rooms at a later time. 

For the recent anniversary observance, 
after a simple service of worship and special 
music, an historical sketch was given by 
Miss Eleanor P. Martin, church historian, 
and greetings were spoken by President 
Frederick May Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association, and by Dr. John L. 
Ivey of the near-by Methodist church. 
Greetings were read from Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, former minister of the church, and 
from Sanford Bates, former moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
Mrs. Bates, earlier devoted workers in the 
church. At the close of the formal meet- 
ing the people were invited to the social 
rooms where there were personal greetings. 
Refreshments were served. 

Among the earlier ministers of the church 
were Rev. Thomas J. Mumford, Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding, Rev. Wm. I. Law- 
rance, Rev. F. B. Mott. Later ones have 
been, besides Mr. Holmes, Charles W. 
Casson, Ernest E. Meredith, Otto Lyding, 
Arthur E. Wilson, Frederick L. Weis. 

The church has had to meet the thor- 
ough change in the kind of the church al- 
legiance of the people in the region. But 
the building and property are carefully 
maintained by loyal people from Dorches- 
ter and Milton and regular services are 
held by use of stated supplies, the one for 
the present and recent past being Henry T- 
Secrist. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Is Non-Violence 
Mandatory ? 


To the Editor: 

I found your November Ist editorial in- 
teresting but obscure! The editorial was 
written to answer the question, “Is Non- 
violence Mandatory on Christians?” I 
gathered from the editorial that your an- 
swer to the question was, “No,” but the 
“No” wasn’t very clearly set forth. You 
said, “Lying down in the face of such a 
scourge as Hitler does not seem to be in the 
ethical picture which the great majority of 
people are drawing today.’ You meant, I 
suppose, that the “‘lying down’’ method is 
the nonviolent method. And so it has 
been in India when Gandhi’s followers 
have lain in the streets and allowed them- 
selves to be trampled on as a protest 
against British oppression, but not in the 
sense of cowardice or futility which your 
editorial seems to imply. 

Then you say in your concluding. sen- 
tence, ““But most of us do not refuse to 
shake hands with surgeons because those 
hands have been stained with blood.’ Do 
you mean that bomber pilots dropping 
racks of bombs on hospitals are one with 

_ the surgeons working to save lives in those 
hospitals? If you do, I can’t follow your 
process of identification. The pilots and 
surgeons may have this in common, that 
the hands of both are stained with blood. 
But need I cite their different aims? 

The other part of your answer to the 
above question is found in your contention 
that, ‘‘Jesus’ ethics was in all probability 
an interim ethics, uttered for unfranchised 
men and women who were awaiting a 
last day.’ To which I am tempted to 
answer ‘“‘So what!’’ If I remember cor- 
rectly, Albert Schweitzer believes in the 
‘interim ethics,’ but this belief hasn’t 
stopped him from trying to establish the 
essential soundness of Christ’s ethics, in- 
terim or otherwise. 

William James once remarked that 
academic people were often afflicted with 
what he called “‘timorous abulia in the re- 
ligious field.’ He meant that their 
capacity for faith was paralyzed. Your 
editorial is academic enough, but having 
listed several interpretations of Christ’s 
nonviolence . . . all of them, incidentally, 
pointing out that his was a lost cause .. . 
you fail to make your own choice. Or, if 
you do make a choice, it seems to be that 
we had best leave Christ out of the picture 
and go it on our own. 

Ihave never attempted to prove from the 
Sermon on the Mount that nonviolence is 
mandatory on Christians. But notwith- 
standing the “interim ethics’ and “form 
criticism,’’ I think a convincing case could 
be made out. What is mandatory on 
Christians is this. Every Christian should 
strive to face his problems in the spirit of 
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Christ’s words, if not by their letter. And 
for my own part I can say that at the pres- 
ent time that spirit is more accurately re- 
flected by the apostles of nonviolence than 
by the military machines of warring na- 
tions. 
Harry B. Scholefield. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


(We regret the obscurity, but our cor- 
respondent must remember that the edi- 
torial was not a general discussion of paci- 
fism starting from scratch but a reply to 


one statement of pacifism—hence the 


dragging in of form criticism, ete. Our 
correspondent’s animadversions on our 
comparison of pilots and surgeons suggests 
that we should have said ‘‘British pilots” 
—certainly the picture in our mind when 
we wrote was of the R. A. F. boys who, 
after all, are dropping bombs that their 
fellow countrymen and their children may 
be saved from slavery.—Ed.) 


An Opportunity—to 


Serve and Be Served 


To the Editor: 

Is there a place on a New England farm 
or in a rural’town for two recently-arrived 
refugees from Germany? Mrs. Lucie 
Tischer, middle-aged, and her son, Wolf- 
gang Tischer, aged 28, have appealed to 
me to secure them such a settlement. A 
thorough conference with them convinces 
me that here are two worthy and efficient 
persons. I ask the consent of the editor 
to transmit herewith their request to the 
New England clergymen reached by this 
journal. 

Born to wealth and privilege, Frau 
Tischer married in 1912, losing her hus- 
band in 1917 and working for a living 
ever since. She has held important secre- 
tarial posts in various Jarge German in- 
dustries, and from 1925 to 1933 served as 
private secretary to the Chief of the De- 
partment of Forests of the Government of 
Prussia. She has reared a fine-looking 
son who has been toughened in compulsory 
labor assignments under the Third Reich. 
They left Berlin last August and traveled 
to Boston via Moscow, Siberia and Shang- 
hai. Mrs. Tischer speaks English per- 
fectly, Wolfgang fairly well. Each is now 
working, she as a housemaid in Wellesley 
and he as a machine operator in a rug- 
braid factory in Wakefield. 

Their desire is to settle on a farm, pref- 
erably where Mrs. Tischer can have a 
clear hand with the housework. She and 
her son could very capably care for a small 
farm owned by a widower needing a house- 
keeper and a hired man. Or they would 
be valuable in a home where the owners 
need two clear-headed, healthy, capable 
persons to do the main work. I believe 
that there must be scope for their services 


here on a New England farm or in a farm- 
ing town. Will interested readers please 
write me as soon as possible? 
Waitstill H. Sharp. 
308 Washington Street, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. “ 


Recognition Service 
for Karl Chworowsky 


Before a large audience of members and 
friends, the Flatbush Unitarian church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, 
October 20, honored its new minister, Rev. 
Karl M. Chworowsky, with a recognition 
service. Dr. John H. Lathrop, Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, conducted the ser- 
vice, and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, who was 
the honored guest of the occasion. Dr. 
Eliot, in a beautifully simple ceremony, 
welcomed the new minister to the Flatbush 
Unitarian parish and kade congregation 
and pastor Godspeed on their way. Kurt 
C. Lauter, president of the board of trus- 
tees, added words of welcome and en- 
couragement, and special music was fur- 
nished by the organist, Miss Charlotte 
Allen, and by Miss Katherine Badger, 
soprano, the church soloist.. 

Following the service, a reception was 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Chworowsky in the 
Undercroft. The Chworowskys come to 
Brooklyn from the Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N. Y., where they spent: four 
years. They bring to their Brooklyn parish 
a very special interest in those cultural ac- 
tivities that are so much a part of the pro- 
gram of a liberal church. Mr. Chworowsky 
has for years been lecturer on literature at 
the Rand School, New York City, as well 
as a poetry reader and commentator on 
the radio. Mrs. Chworowsky teaches 
classics in Hunter College, New York City, 
and is specially interested in drama and 
education. 


HEAR 


Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 


Moderator, American 
Unitarian Association 


President, Mills College 
on 


“Education for Service 
in Democracy”’ 


Please note change of hour for Novem- 
ber 17. Beginning November 24 
the regular hour (2 p. m.) will 

be resumed. : 
Station WAAB 
Sunday, November 17 
4.00 o’clock 


Unitarian Radio Hour 
RELIGION AT WORK 


Along the Joad Road — IV 


When the Joads reached Southern Cali- 
fornia, land of their dreams, they found 
just as much dust and far less rain than 
back home. There was one vast difference 
however—controlled water supply, irri- 
gation. Thousands upon thousands of 
neat green patch-work squares get no rain 
ten months in the year. They do get a 
monthly drink which is pumped from irri- 
gation ditches and methodically spoon-fed 
down the rows of trees or plants. It is the 
fruition of the biblical injunction to make 
the desert bloom as the rose. 

Tied up with irrigation is water im- 
pounding, which has been fabulously multi- 
plied by the Public Works Authority. 
Father of all artificial lakes is Mead, 
named after the late head of government 
Reclamation Projects. It is the 115-mile 
lake which butts into the mountainous 
Boulder Dam. Once, this sky-tinted water 
was the color of mud, for the mighty Col- 
orado is said to carry a million tons of 
solid matter by a given point every twenty- 
four hours. 

Had the Joad’s jalopy not been so de- 
crepit and their time and gasoline so 
short, they might have had a thrill of their 
lives in standing on the brink of the Grand 
Canyon. Down, down, down through 
stratum after stratum, this problem river 
No. 1 has been chiseling its way. The 
resulting handiwork is not only a stupen- 
dous work of art, but also a monument to 
the terrific wastefulness of uncontrolled 
natural forces. Here was work to no pur- 
pose—the greater the work the worse the 
flood and the more destitution wrought in 
the open plains near its mouth. 

The hundred miles of Grand Canyon and 
the near-by Petrified Forest have been 
seen by thousands of visitors each year. 
Perfected highways will greatly increase 
the ratio, and the government has wisely 
pared down the commercial aspects of 
these and other places of natural wonder. 
A tablet to Stephen Mather, former head of 
the Department of Interior, is aptly placed 
where gaping visitors may also read of 
man’s effort to cooperate to make these 
places shrines, rather than circuses. Van- 
dalism and souvenir lust, which was mak- 
ing the petrified forest into a picked-over 
desert, has been stopped by a kind of 
honor system. 

The same day you view the polychrome 
Grand Canyon it is possible to see Boulder 
Dam from top to bottom, via elevator. 
Whereas three miles is as close as one can 
drive to the water at Grand Canyon, a car 
can be driven to the very edge of Mead, 
and a swim taken in the water which has 
absorbed all the terrific heat which hangs 
in the lower canyon. There is good fishing 
in the lake and birds and fowl of many de- 
scriptions have come this way on un- 
charted migratory flights. The dam itself, 
the Hercules which has bridled the Maver- 
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ick river, is as much a triumph for man as 
the Grand Canyon is for nature. 

Two or more guards accompany all sight- 
seeing parties, watching every move of 
amateur photographers. No chances are 
taken from cranks at this $125,000,000 
project of the people. Visitors from every 
state are plainly impressed, including 
some young New Yorkers who have been 
to the Youth Congress which passed reso- 
lutions upbraiding the government. The 
size of the thing is like the stars—too im- 
mense to comprehend. Great tubes which 
carry water might just as well accommo- 
date four or five freight trains abreast. Six 
generator units roar out their quota of 
electricity to lower California through 
hollow tube wires, losing only five percent 
of the charge en route. But it’s all private 
business. We are assured that the govern- 
ment merely built the mammoth gateway 
for flood control. The wholesale sale of 
electricity (not retail) will compensate for 
the entire cost of dam and machinery after 
50 years. 

One inconspicuous bronze plate has been 
placed by the Central Trades Council of 
Boulder City. It is to those who died in 
the construction of the dam, and simply 
says, “They died that others may see a 
brighter day.” The tragedy isn’t so much 
that these 97 were killed, and others died 
from occupational hazards, but that they 
died before they could glimpse that huge 
mating of art and science, that pinnacle of 
human achievement, which they created. 
Loss of life was inevitable in such a major 
undertaking, but there were strikes against 
the speed-up and working conditions im- 
posed by the Six Companies of San Fran- 
cisco. The tragedy of these lost men, like 
the loss of Casey in “The Grapes of 
Wrath,” is that they are forgotten. The 
electric light by which I write, and which 
lights up the gala white way of Hollywood 
with red neon signs, comes from the very 
life-blood of these who died. 

Boulder Dam is the raison d’étre of the 
whole region of rocks—painted deserts, 
petrified forests, huge craters from meteor- 
ites and voleanic mountains. It is man’s 
imprint on the region no less noteworthy 
than the imprint of the dinosaurs’ feet, 
so carefully preserved. With the dam goes 
the ready-made town of Boulder City, the 
first great bloom of this desert region. 
Buildings all look like pictures taken from 
Better Homes magazines. Four churches 
have found footing—the Mormons, the 
Episcopalians, the Catholics and a com- 
munity church. Four are enough. However, 
if the Episcopalians would make up their 
minds whether they are Catholic or Prot- 
estant their place could be taken by a lib- 
eral fellowship of some kind. 

Dams and reservoirs say to the Joads 
and the others who seek security and peace 
in California, ‘““You can have it through us. 


We will give you a better house to live in, 
cheap factory electricity, an incubator for 
eggs, an orange tree in the yard for your 
rickety children. You can have peace of 
mind without rain-making prayers, for we 
are ever your servants.” 

“Watch out for the desert . . . put dry 
ice in your car . . . invest in one of those 
humidifiers to fasten on the side... 
carry some extra oil and water.’ Old 
hands can ignore all this gratuitous advice. 
A couple of hours of night driving, and 
where is your desert? Exactly 100 miles 
behind. Modern highways are arteries and 
not veins, and the so-called desert states 
have deserted their dry roles. Arizona is a 
way station between the world back East 
and the land of flowers ahead. Indians 
still seem at home pottering around, ham- 
mering out silver trinkets and weaving 
rugs at wayside shelters. Huge areas are 
reserved for them and their adobe villages. 
Mexican-Americans are so numerous that 
they color much of the economic and po- 
litical life—dark skinned, but not black 
enough to be penalized as is the Negro. 
Arizona has more cacti than trees, but 
proudly avers, “the cactus has a lovely 
bloom, you know.” The grotesque Joshua 
tree everywhere offers its shadeless presence 
and looks like a cross between a cactus and 
a palm. Arizona suffers from having too 
much that is free—too much to look at and 
too much good air to breathe. 

California is not only a state—it is a state 
of mind. Here is the pot at the foot of the 
rainbow—the land of milk and honey. 
Two kinds of people have been lured 
across the desert—those who are success- 
ful and those who aren’t. The, former 
came to enjoy their waning years. The 
others are still hoping. To be sure, there 
are political schemes which could level 
this condition—the Townsend bid for 
opulence, the Ham-and-Eggs-every-Thurs- 
day jip, and the more mature EPIC plan 
of Sinclair Lewis which is yet unborn. 

There are religious cults by the bushel, 
an ism for every orange grove, and often 
as pest-ridden and subject to abuse or ex- 
ploitation. At present, the leaders of the 
J AM movement are in the toils of the 
court and Aimee Semple McPherson is en- 
joying one more triumph—a neighboring 
competitor has fallen. If religion is free, 
there is a bounty on labor organization. 
Failure to get rid of Harry Bridges through 
the Department of Labor has not daunted 
the employers. They now sponsor a 
special bill in Congress directed at Bridges 
the individual, a signal honor which this 
honest Australian has probably not over- 
looked. The Fruit Growers’ Association, 
smarting under the accusations of Stein- 
beck’s book, have upped the residence re- 
quirement for relief cases from one to five 
years. It is a state which kept two labor- 
organizers in prison for a third of their 
lives, and would have electrocuted them as 
Massachusetts did her two noted “‘radicais”’ 
bad not Woodrow Wilson intervened. 
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Who, What, and 
Where Are the 


Unitarian Young People? 


Among the widely scattered 330 churches 
in the American Unitarian Association 
there are some 327 young people’s groups. 
The members of these groups now active 
total well over 7,000 persons between 15 
and 35 years old. There are about 50,000 
additional Unitarians active in the 330 
churches in which these young people’s 
groups meet and about which their activi- 
ties are centered. 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
now in its 44th year, has been incorporated 
under Massachusetts law since 1911. Last 
year a committee was named to assess the 
strength of the national Y. P. R. U. or- 
ganization. This committee was charged 
with the task of surveying the groups and 
the national establishment, together with 
the college center and other youth groups, 
with the following aim: to determine the 
manner in which the present organization 
is serving the denomination and its member 
societies; to determine in what ways the 
local societies are aiding their churches; 
and to find out how these methods might 
be improved upon, or made more effective 
through some change in emphasis. 

Thirteen survey committee members 
worked with the field secretary and the di- 
rector of the Youth Commission to draw 


up a questionnaire which would draw forth 
the desired information. This quiz sheet 
was printed and 400 copies were mailed to 
officers of young people’s groups and to 
ministers. Tabulation was begun on 
August 1 with 86 filled-in questionnaires, 
or about 23 percent of those which should 
have come in had all church and college 
center groups replied. These 86 replies 
represented groups in 22 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada. 

The replies represent about 70 percent of 
120 affiliated Y. P. R. U. groups. The fol- 
lowing revealing statements are taken 
from the results of the replies following 
tabulation and analysis: 


The average Unitarian young people’s ; 


group has 20 members, 15 of whom attend 
regularly. Five of these 20 members are 
employed full time. Three are employed 
part time. Eleven are graduates of high 
school while of the total of 20, 12 are 
studying in high school or college. 

The average group was formed some four 
years ago and still has four charter mem- 
bers active. The church which fosters the 
average group has about 260 contributing 
members. The average young person’s 
society has been in the habit of contribut- 
ing $11 a year to the church, though one 
group contributed $350 in one year, and 
it aids the church with a moderate degree 
of regularity through providing ushers at 
services, waiters and waitresses at dinners, 
teachers for the church school and members 
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of the choir. Usually the groups are rep- 
resented by one or more young members 
on the committees of the parish. 

The great majority of groups has adult 
advice, and 74 percent of them feel they 
have enough help of this sort, while 10 
percent want more assistance from their 
elders. Over half of all the groups feel that 
a closer coordination between the Y. P. 
R. U. and Sunday school and the senior 
church work would be valuable to the 
church as a whole. It would be most in- 
teresting to know how the senior church 
members feel about this question. 

Half of all groups questioned report the 
senior church organizations support their 
efforts to produce plays and to raise money 
in other ways, though a few said they 
would appreciate more cooperation in this 
type of group work. Sixty-three percent of 
all groups report they hold their own ser- 
vices of worship, while about four groups 
out of 100 say they do not hold their own 
services. 

Most popular form of meeting, by a two 
to one majority, was found to be the talk 
and discussion type, where a competent 
speaker introduced a topic and then led a 
free discussion on it. 

Less than three percent of all Unitarian 
youth groups’ members are unemployed, 
and about one member in 10 went to a 
summer conference sponsored by Uni- 
tarians the summer of 1939. 

In the average Unitarian community 
there are 16 young people among the 
church members, who are under 35 years of 
age, and who are not now attending the 
regular meetings of the 327 young people’s 
societies. The great majority of groups has 
never used music as program material, 
never employed the radio in any way, and 
depends on postals and church bulletin 
notices once a month for announcements of 
programs, special meetings, and the like. 

The type of meetings sponsored by most 
groups is very limited, with no real effort 
to provide a stimulating variety, or to re- 
late the work of the group to that of any 
other existing church group, although 
there are literally hundreds of interfaith 
groups endeavoring to enlist the coopera- 
tion of liberal young people all over the 
United States. 

Sixty-three percent of all groups have not 
heard a talk on the function and purposes 
of the Y. P. R. U. in the six months end- 
ing in February 1940. Seventy-three per- 
cent reported they favor a clear presenta- 
tion periodically of the stand of the national 
Y.P.R. U. on various issues. Members of 
groups who felt the survey would be an 
aid to the local group outnumbered those 
who felt it would not help them four to one. 

The changes indicated as necessary by 
the survey will be accomplished through 
action of the board of directors. The real 
success of the survey must be determined 
by the ability of the directors to enlist the 
wholehearted cooperation of the young 
people of the denomination. 


P. H. Chapman is 
Installed at Winchester 


Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman was in- 
stalled as minister of the Winchester, 
Mass., Unitarian church at a special ser- 
vice held in the church on Thursday eve- 
ning, October 17. Dr. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, in the sermon likened 
these days of discouragement and doubt to 
the days of the Prophet Elijah, who la- 
mented that only he of the faithful was 
left who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
He said that, as Elijah found 7,000 who 
had not forsaken God, so we today will 
discover a multitude of faithful people if 
we will seek them out and draw them to- 
gether. Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director 
of the division of education of the American 
Unitarian Association, gave the invocation 
and read the Scripture lesson; Theodore 
von Rosenvinge, chairman of the standing 
committee of the church, administered 
the act of installation; Rev. John Henry 
Wilson, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Littleton, Mass., and prior of the clerical 
order, “‘Brothers of the Way,” offered the 
prayer of installation. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, in giving the charge to the min- 
ister, humorously recalled that the commit- 
tees from churches seeking a minister usual- 
ly stipulate as the qualifications they desire 
the active worker in the community, the 
eloquent preacher, and the tireless pastor; 
but they hesitate, as Unitarians frequently 
do, to mention what is really on everyone’s 
mind and what they really want—a leader 
who will ponder and preach about the deep 
things of God. Rev. George Hale Reed, 
the retiring minister of the church, in the 
charge to the congregation reminded them 
not to expect the impossible from their 
new minister—not to expect him to fly; 
but he also reminded them that their 
minister would be able to fly if they gave 
him wings. Dr. Howard J. Chidley, min- 
ister of the First Congregational Church in 
Winchester, brought the greetings from 
the community, and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of Meadville Theological School, 
who was warmly welcomed by the residents 
of Winchester who had known him in their 
school days here, brought greetings from 
the fellowship of Unitarian ministers. 

One of the most interesting results of 
the desire to cooperate which was evi- 
denced so enthusiastically at the installa- 
tion service has been the formation of a 
church hospitality committee composed of 
those who have served on the standing 
committee in the last few years and their 
wives along with the president of the 
Alliance and her husband, the president 
of the Men’s Club and his wife, and the 
president of the young people’s society. 
The committee was chosen so as to have 
representatives who will serve as hosts and 
hostesses in each precinct of the town. 
‘They will call on those who are inactive, 


the newcomers, and those who are ill or 
shut in, and will assist in greeting the at- 
tendants at the church before the morning 
service and after its close. 

Another significant feature in connection 
with the beginning of the church year is 
the use of the name ‘‘School of Religion,’’ 
instead of Sunday School or Church School, 
with the introduction of a new type of 
program for nursery school through junior 
high school classes in which the prominent 
place is given to visual education. 


Penelope M. Hutcheon 


Word has been received from Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Hutcheon of Orlando, Fla., of the 
death of his granddaughter Penelope after 
an operation in the Sick Children’s Hos- 
pital in Toronto. She had come with her 
sister Petra and a nurse to live with her 
grandfather for the duration of the war. 
She was five years old-and was beginning 
to attend the Penbury Grove School in 
Toronto when illness overtook her. 


Printed Sermons 


In order that all printed sermons by 
Unitarian ministers may have the widest 
possible circulation, we urgently request 
that at least 50 copies of all printed ser- 
mons be sent to the publications depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. These will be displayed in the Free 
Literature rack at headquarters and made 
available by mail for those who request 
them. A list of such sermons will be 
printed regularly in The Register. 


Plymouth and 
Bay Meetings 

The Missionary Committee of the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference is sponsor- 
ing three special Sunday evening meetings 
under the general subject: “How Can Re- 
ligion Meet the Issues of These Times?” 
The first of these meetings will take place 
on Sunday evening, November 17, in the 
church in Whitman at 8 o’clock. The 
speaker will be Rev. Duncan Howlett of 
New Bedford who will discuss ““How Can 
Religion Meet the Issues of These Times 
in the Community and in the Nation?” 
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Political News Section 

For the benefit of people who depend on 
The Christian Register for their political 
news we beg to announce that when we 
sent our last copy to the printer, Roosevelt 
and Wallace had won. A just inference 
from this fact would be that the voters 
thought that Roosevelt and Wallace were 
a stronger combination than Bruce Barton 
and John L. Lewis. 

After losing the good will of our printers 
by holding the issue back for a long time 
we were forced to go to press before John 
L. Lewis had redeemed his promise to re- 
sign his leadership of the C. I. O. if his 
followers preferred Roosevelt-Wallace. 


We Have Always Said That Publishers 
Didn’t Do Enough Advertising 

A temporary holder down of a switch- 
board job in a Boston church organization 
was requested by someone in the building to 
get for him the offices of Houghton Mifflin. 
Nothing happened, and the operator was 
asked why. Her answer came: “I don’t 
seem able to find Houghton Mifflin. He’s 
not a minister, is he?” 


Out-of-Doors Reading 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors 
reading. I cannot settle my spirits to it. 
I knew a Unitarian minister, who was gen- 
erally to be seen upon Snow-hill (as yet 
Skinner’s street was not), between the 
hours of ten and eleven in the morning, 
studying a volume of Lardner. I own this 
to have been a strain of abstraction beyond 
my reach. I used to admire how he sidled 
along, keeping clear of secular contacts. 
An illiterate encounter with a porter’s 
knot, or a bread basket, would have quickly 
put to flight all the theology I am master 
of, and have left me worse than indifferent 
to the five points—C. Lamb: ‘Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading.” (P. 71. 
Oxford University Press edition.) 

Relayed by E. H. W. who forgot to tell 
us whether the Lardner referred to was 
Ring Lardner or an earlier sports writer. 


Moral: Don’t Feed Your Boarders 

Too Many Prunes 

Midwest pastor, apologizing to distressed 
congregation for the pictures of religious 
jitterbugs at Star Island published in Life: 
“Those weren’t Unitarians, they were just 
our Star boarders to whom we’d leased the 
island.” 


Transcript Goes Nietzschean 

We had thought that exercises in the 
transvaluation of values were only in- 
dulged in by wicked Frenchmen like Remy 
De Gourmont and diabolical Germans like 
Nietzsche. Therefore it was with horror 
as well as surprise that we read on the 
masthead of a section of a recent Saturday 
Boston Transcript, in this order, the words: 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


‘The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Ceurses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. (Nov. 
17) Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D. (Nov. 24) Mr. 
Greeley. Church school at 9.30. Chapel vesper 
service at 5. (Nov. 17) Mr. Greeley. (Nov. 24) 
Rev. Robert A. Storer. Gannett Club (College Age 
Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Weekday services, 
12 noon. Nov. 19-22: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount 
Vernon Church of Boston. Nov. 26 and 27: Rev. 
Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Emmanuel Church. 
Thanksgiving Day, 10 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 
Nov. 29: Dr. Osgood. Monday organ recital by Ray- 
mond C.-Robinson, F. A.G.O. A cordial welcome 
to all. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 

WANTED: Position in small family cooking and 
light housework by middle-aged American woman. 
Intelligent, pleasant. Experienced in taking charge 
of home. Has good health, no family. Box 322. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


‘variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LAYMEN : 


Have you an affiliated chapter of the Unitarian Lay- | 
men’s League in your church? 


If not, will you constitute yourself a committee of one 
to confer with your minister about it? 


A League chapter can be a definite help to the minister 
and to the upbuilding of the church. 


For further details and suggestions get in touch with 


LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR'GOWNS — 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
REND Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
\\ Embroideries—Fabrics : 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki f servi 
1837 to thectasah wed Haars 1940 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23n0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


